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but remained a voluntary joint-stock company. Actually, when
the Mayflower set sail in September 1620, thirty-five of its
passengers were from Leyden and sixty-six from London and
Southampton. Those directly from England were not separat-
ists and were not inspired by religion so much as by hope of
material improvement. The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth in
December and lost half their number the first winter, mainly
from scurvy contracted during the voyage. The mortality rate
continued high, and in spite of considerable immigration the
population increased so slowly that it is said to have amounted,
in 1637, to only 549.
The colony was agricultural, with maize, wheat, and cattle as
the staples. Fishing helped to provide means of trading, but the
Pilgrims were too far south of the best-stocked waters, and their
attempt to establish a base farther north was never really
successful. Shipbuilding proved rather beyond their resources.
Their trade with the Indians provided them with furs, which,
together with maize and timber, formed the bulk of their
commerce with England, and enabled them to buy out the
adventurers in England who had been their partners in the
original enterprise.
Their form of government was extremely simple. On board
the Mayflower a covenant had been drawn up in order to bind the
signatories to unite in a political and religious society and to obey
whatever laws should be made. Annually the governor (who
was William Bradford during 1621-56, except for five years)
and his assistants were chosen by the freemen. They joined
with representatives of the freemen to form the general court
that acted as the legislature. The colony retained its separate
identity until 1691, when it was annexed to Massachusetts.
The effect on trade of the great colonial expansion during
James's reign is hard to evaluate. Generally speaking, times
were prosperous until about 1620 (except for 1607), and then
bad. Little credit for the good years can be given to James I,
and he must bear much of the responsibility for the bad times,
because Yew sovereigns have restricted and disorganized trade
more than he did, by the numerous and ill-considered burdens
he laid upon it'.1 The expanding trade can be attributed to the
1 W. R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish Joint-Stock
Companies to 1720, i (1912), 133.